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But the fire which burned Peter de Brueys neither
discouraged nor silenced a more powerful and more
Hemyihe daring heresiarch. To the five errors of de
ueaeon. Brueys, his heir, Henry the Deacon, added
many more.k The description of the person, the habits,
the eloquence of Henry, as it appeared to the incensed
clergy, is more distinct than that of his doctrines.
Henry had been a monk of Clugny, and was in deacon's
orders. He is first heard of at Lausanne (though ac-
cording to some reports his career began in Italy), but
his influence over the popular mind and his hostility to
the clergy first broke forth in its fulness at Le Mans.
The Bishop of that see, Hildebert, incautiously gave
him permission to preach, and then departed himself
on a visit to Home. The rapid changes in Henry's
countenance are likened to a stormy sea: his hair was
cropped, his beard long; he wa^ tall of stature, quick
in step, barefooted in the midst of winter, rapid in
address, in voice terrible. In years he was but a
youth; yet his deep tones seemed, according to the
appalled clergy of Le Mans, like the roar of legions of
devils ; but he was wonderfully eloquent. He went to
the very hearts of men, and maddened them to a deep
implacable hatred of the clergy. Yet at first some
even of the clergy sate at the feet of the persuasive
teacher and melted into tears. But as he rose to the
stern denunciation of their vices, they saw their alie-
nated flocks gradually look on them with apathy, with
contempt, with aversion. Some who attempted to meet
the preacher in argument were beaten, rolled in the
mire, hardly escaped with their lives, were only pro-

* Acta Episcoporum Cenomansium (in MabiUon, Vet. Aaalect, iii. 312).
Henry began in 1116.